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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is part of a <?ontinuing 
series 'providing infornation on recent doctor?\l dissertations. The 20 
titles deal with a variety of topics, including the following: (1) 
the campaign communication during the Carter-ford television debates: 
(2) apptehensiveness and performance in public speaking; (3) a 
history and criticism 9f 'the Vietnam antiwar ; movement: C*)^ a case 
study of institutional rhetoric and radical Change (the contemporary 
Roman catholic Church in America): (5) synthesizing methodologies 
used, in the study of political communicat:ion during the 1976 United 
Statues presidential election campaign; (6) the audience effects of 
apolVo?®*^^^ discourse; (7) rhetorical vision and black social reality; 
(9) ia case study of organizational apologia (the American Federation 
of labor, 19 «l 5*1 956): and rhetorical analyses of the 
speeches/discourses of (9) Dorothy Day for the Catholic Worker 
movement r (10) British Conservative Party leader Margaret Thatchei:., 
(11) Charles Betts Galloway, (12) Carl Schurz, (13) Cleveland mayoral 
candidate Arnold Pinkney, (m) Richard Nixon on Vietnam, (15) United 
Statics Senator Hayne Horse on Vietnam, (16) Supreme Court Justice 
William 0# Douglas on the First Amendment, (17) S, presidential 
ca^idate George HcGovern, (18) Hu Shlh on the Chinese Literary 
reJrolution (1915-1920), (19) selected women speakers during 
1fl50«1860, and (20) the American conservation movement, 186 5-1913. 
(Rl> 
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'Vhln hibllogrMphv Iwih been (ompiled nn p/ut of i\ (-on t 1 im 1 ny, Hcrii-.s iIchIkiumI 
to make Informittlun on relevant d iHstirtaLiona av^iiabio to utsoiu nl the lilUC 
system. Monthly iBBues of Dissertation AbstractH Internation al are rovlf^wed In 
order to romp.lle abstracts of dissertatlonti on related topicH, whlrh t luis become 
accessible In aearcbes of tbe ERTC data base. Ordering 1 n format toix ft)r tbe dln- 
sertatlons themselves Is Included at- the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are Included In thlH collection: 



Anderson, Ruth Diana 

THE CHARACTER AND ' COMMUNICATION OF 
A MODERN-DAY PROPHBT: A RHETORICAL 
ANALYSIS OF DOROTHY DAY AND THE 
CATHOLIC WOBKER MOVEMENT 



Hunter, Deborah FranccH- Atwater 

ARNOLD PINKNEY AND THE 19 71 CLEVE- 
LAND MAYORAL CAMPAIGN: THE CASE 
FOR THE STRATEGY OF FLEXIBLE 
RESPONSES 



Brydon, Steven Robert 

THE CARTER- FX)RD TELEVISION DEBATES: 
A STUDY IN CAMPAIGN COMMUNICATION 



Bunetta, Teresa Hicks f 

MARGARET THATCHER, BRITAIN'S 
SPOKESMAN FOR a' NEW CONSERVATISM: 
A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PARTY 
CONFERENCE SPEECHES (1975-1978) 
(VOLUMES I AND II) 



Frye, Paul Arthur 

-APPREHENSIVENESS AND PERFORMANCE IN 
PUBLIC. SPEAKING 

Handford, Charlene Jeanette 

> « 

A RHETORICAL STUDY Qf SELECTED 
CEREMONIAL SPEECHES OF CHARLES 
' BETTS GALLOWAY, 1893-1908 

Harwood, Glenn Reid 

THE MOVEMENT FOR ASSIMILATION: A 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE- RHfiTORIC 
OF CARL SCHURZ 



Hensley, William Edward 

THE VIETNAM ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT: 
HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
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Jablonskl, Carol Jean 

INSTITUTIONAL RHETORIC AND RADICAL CHANGE 
THE CASE OF THE CONTEMPORARY ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH IN AMERICA, '1947-1977 



Kay,^ ^ack • 

A SYNTHfeSIS 0^ METHODOLOGIES USED IN THE 
STUDY OF POLITICAL COMMUNICATION APPLIED 
TO THE 1976 RESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAM- 
PAIGN 



McClearey, Kevin Eamon 

AUDIENCE EFt^CTS OF APOLOGIA: A SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ANALYSIS OF FOUR SUBGENRES OF 
APOLOGETIC DISCOURSE 

Mead, Judith Lee 

A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
SPEECHES OF SELECTED WOMEN SPEAKERS IN 
AMERICA: 1850-1860 ' 
t 

Murphy, William Francis 

RHETORICAL PROCESSES AND PATTERNS IN THE* 
NIXON ADDRESSES ON VlETNA^I AND RELATED. 
NEWS COVERAGE ' 

Neal, William Patrick 

SENATOR WAYNE L. MORSE AND THE QUAGMIRE' 
OF VIETNAM, 1964^1968 ^ 

Oravec, Christine 

.STUDIES IN THE RHETORIC OF THE CONSERVA- 
XION MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, 1865-1913 



Rlbeau, /Sidney Allen 

RHETORICAL VISION— BLACK SOCIAL 
REALITY 



JUSTICE WILLIAM 0. DOUGLAS ON THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT: RHETORICAL GEN- 
RES IN /UDICIAL OPINIONS 



Rosenthal J Robert Edward 

A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 1972 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF GEORGE 
STANLEY MCGOVERN 



Rybacki, Karyn Charles 

A CASE STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
APOLOGIA: THE AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR, 1945-1956 



yel, Shulun 

A STUDY OF- HU SHIH'S RHETORICAL 
DISCOURSES ON THE CHINESE LITER- 
ARY REVOLUTION: 1915-^20 



R^j^ers, Raymond Sinclair 



lliV ( IIARAC IKR AND COMMUNICA TION OF A MODI RN 
DAY FNOniKI: A RHETORKJ^L ANaI YSIS OJ DOHOIMY 
DAY AND nn ( ADIOIJC WORKKR MOV! M) NI 

Onln No KI)0S;S0 

Adviser: Hi l\)iiunu A l^iRuvso 

Thb Mudy drsnil^rd, ana)y/rd, «ind rvA)iMlV\ srin trd s|»rr( \\ts. of 
DoKKhy Oav, Ir^dci of thr ( '^Oiolu Wmkri movcuu nt A irvu w of Ihc 
tttmtufc in thr thaiac tniUics of ii)()v( iiicnis and ihciim of lrj(\cr^ of 
mov^mrnu ui(1ir.itr(1 that a U adn of a \m\m a\ irfi)i mlukuuI movcmcnl 
must vocahJcUir ladu-il div<.ansfacnon wiOi llir |u>htu-il r^t^blis)uncnt and 
«1 Iht umrtiinr pioposc irfoims within itic irlipuuis rstiibhshnirnl The 
btcraturr nuhtaird that the Jwdt i of a iadu.iJ irfonnaimnaJ loovcmenl 
duected umaids hoiti a pohtii.il and irlipiovis rsiabliUuiirni woujd be: 
(1) pmonally familiar with Imlh l)ir pt)i)iu^l S(h »a) ioid thr irli^MOuS 
mysticaJ nrrdsof humahiiy; (7) ablr to cxnonuinu-ilc a inrannik;fu! mci.^ge 
to both ihr irJigiOus and pohtual rsiablislimrnis. aiKl(\) ablr to aiuaa and 
mainuin fullowris Seven hyiHiUicsrs rmrrgrd fioui ilif binatuie and were 
later evaluated afici a drstnpoon of the !ifr and ptnlosoptiy of Ooiolhy 
Day; the phiU)St)phy, progiiinK. and issors of the (^;ilhii!R Wdiker 
movwieni. and the exirin^iic and i«Uinsic ana!y5;ix of Ihe disanme of 
Dorothy Day was delineated Ttit TiiM hypoihrsis was l:>oiothy Day's 
rhetoric should drmonsiiaie a sensiiivity to two avj(1irn( cs irsviltmg in dual 
purpo&es Sinuiluneou?;ly, hei ihclonc sTunild ladiyally confiont the 
poluicaJ sysirm and moderately lefoim the irhgKMls system lliis hypothesis^ 
wasconfiinicd in that DoioOiy Day ladically objrctrdto the impersonal, 
greedy, violent ethic siimidatcd by ihe Amrnrjn cii^^l^t system and also 
promoted pi^liocs. piograms. and values ofa new ciidci. oasrd on refomu 
in the religious csublishmeni Mypollicsis Two sug^'eMcd that l^roihy 
Day's rfietoiic ^ould function to atiraa and inlensify the commitment of 
the workers within the movement Because Dorothy Day's speeches to the 
fCDCiml pubhc did not address the mcinbers within i)ie movement, i»o 
conclusion csin be drawn about the intensification of conrimiiment by the 
workers However, hci rhetoric did aili^ct numerous new mrmberv 
HyjKJlhcsisThiee was: Dorothy Dayj^ rhetoric should encompass the ^ 

?rophei}c^oiacle structure of proclamation, condemnauon. and prediction, 
his hypothesis was partially confinned in t)ial she did follow the 
proclamation and condemnation aspect of the oiade but did not utilize the 
prediaioncornponent Hypothesis Four was I>)iothy Day's ihctonc 
should use appeals to ihr emotions ihiovigh vivid stones ^nd extended 
cJiamples Th^ hypothesis was confirmed Hypothesis l ive pjcdlaed that 
Dorothy Day's rhetoric would include revoluuonajy, confionlaBonaJ 
stiatcf ics when addressing the political estabhshmeni and more moderate, 
reformational strategies when addressing the religious esiablishmenL This 
hypothesis was confirmed Hypothesis Su was: Doiolhy Day's rhetoric 
should demonsUate an intense ideiHificaiion with the nee^ of the destitute 
of humanity and ilie purpbses of God T>iis hypothesis was confinned in 
that Dorothy Day's life and communication reflected an a^^^ieness of the 
naeds of people and the design of God Hypothesis Seven was: Dorothy 
Day's rhetoric should portray a 'higher wisdom, a more profound sense of 
juit justice to stand above indlpsistencies by articulating overarching 
principles - Dorothy Day did not waver in her message of the ullirpAte good 
of love and pe^cr She met the various issues of the day by adhering to the 
simple but radical principles espoused in Matthew 23: to feed the hungry, to 
doihe flt^ naked, ^d to offer hospitality to the sick and impnsoncd* 
Hypothesis Seven was confirmed 

Oearly. Dorothy Day's rhetoric remained a per>'asive. prophetic 
influenoe lo both the political ajid religious establishments between the 
years 1963 and 1976. In the tradition of the prophets, she called for a simple, 
tqpedAc action to be taken in order to allex'iate the injustices existing in the 
current political, social, and religious establishments Dorothy Day used 
appropriate rhetorical Mrategies to enhance her goals. \ 

THE CARTER- rOUD TELEVISION DEBATES: A STUDY IN ' 
CAMPAIGN COMMUHICATICW 

BRYDON, Steven Robert, Ph D. University of Southern Call- 
fontift, 1979. Chairman: Professor Walter R. Fisher 

. This study combined a transact ioiial model of political com- 
munication with dramatlam to descrfoe, to analyze, and to eval- 
uate the 1976 presidential debates. Audience needs for and 
viewar uses of the information provided by the encounters 
formed the basis for critical evaluation.^ Debate functions were 
4sterisilned by an examination of relevant empirical reaea^h. 
The tfMcrlptloti, analysis, and evaluatltm of the candidate's 
AHNlte^psffbrmaneta ware bused on vldeoUpes and transcripts. 



The (h»haloH pnfoimW iievrral hincttcwiH 'Ihr drh^tv <«r- 
mat foK <si \\\v ( »i)(tutatra to addrt»fis pnllry alth(Mgh 
the liiHuMi nif.rd did not r«»fl«»r( inajtw puhlu ( 4H>(<MnH The 
detMtrs f\iiH t tonrd arj a < italyflt for vtrwei^, iHwidin^'. policy 
iamie |K>fittt4M)H, party pirfri rnrea, and < Jiulutatr pr i f.Ninaltttea 
Intoovrr^U tinj^rr of I hi- i aiu!ii!,il<'f. M^y.t votrrfi wri<* rein- 
forced lalliiM \Uai\ ( (NivritrMl try tfir delates, and tt ta unltkvly 
thai rleclltm'a outroinr was. altnrd by lh#' riu txintiMS Audi- 
«nr« |)e I cr pt Umib wrrr ii\f Kirtirrd inati^ly try nic<fla - r irated ex- 
l>«ctati(>nH and |H>At dchatr Intr ipi <»tjth>nR 

Thf! (trhatcs attiart«Hl aiMl xrtaiiir<1 lai|(f auchiMii rs, althoufh 

viewers did not ftnd \\\vn\ rDtrrfalntnn Thr drt^atrs nttinli- 
|at*d campaign intrifst ^nd. iidr ipe i^stwiul dlsi ussloii, Init had 
little effrct on vot<M txiinout I'hr rnroootn t» contitlKited mar- 
ginally to tlx* IrgituuatuMi <>f thr rliv toiul prcx thitnigh the 
use of hist(uu al sltcK and thr \isc <if drhato Tho agiri^msnt 
tyy the cai)(ti(t^tcN to drliate did. howrvn . signal a significant 
belief in tlu* validity <)f,^thr <i<Mn(u l utir systcin 

Panelists ask('<! ilH)Ut isnues. foircnl ( l:u if U atloii. aful pro- 
vided refu('atu>n of < andid;it(* ( lalins P;inol)stH f:iilrd to reflect 
major pohlir conmiiN and <1<Moonst r;it rd hUs in the final Jo ct>ats. 

Jimmy Caitcr idcntliicd tilinbcli with the people anft the 
people with tho pi csidcncy vllo rraffirmod a faith In the people's 
ability to govern and offered himself a^ u vehiele to do their 
will. Carter promised to dhify a divided people. His stfatefy 
was to ilemonst rate ttiat he was kiiowledge:it)lc and specific 
atxiut Issues, coinjietent . a!ul willing to apologize for past mis- 
takes. Carter sobveiied.K»e i aid Foid's image by identlfylnf 
him with Richard Nixon and the Hepuhlican party, and disasso- 
ciating him from the people Carter accused Ford of distortion 
in a number of hts statements. 

Ford Identified himself with the instltxitton of the presidency, 
which he claimed had been returned to a }K)sltlon of Integrity 
and trust under his administration. A major obstacle for Ford 
was, the ^'ay he came Into office and his pardon of Nixon. Ford 

y argued that he had earned a full term as President by doing a 
good Job, unifying the people, and reaffirming basic American 
values. Ford's attempt to denionst rate his competence was 
undermined by his misstatement about Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe, which was widely publicized in the media. 
Ford's attempts to subvert Carter*s imago were largely un- 
successful His Identiilcation of Carter with the Democratic 
majority in Congress was Inappropriate for a minority party 
candidate who needed Democratic support. 

The debates were successful in presenting voters with In- 
formation about the candidates, their Issue positions, and their 
Images of the presidency. Unlike the 1960 presidential debates^ 
neither candidate suffered from an Lnierior television Ima^s. * 
Although the 1976 debates contrllxited to the l^gitimatl6a of the , 
democratic process, the attempts by both men to subvert their 

' opponent mitigated the legitimation of the prosidency and the 
men who sought It. , 

The results of this study were compared to findings from 
studies of the 1960 presidential debates. Recommendatidns 
were proposed for future presidential del>ates. Implications 
for theory and research were discussed. 

MARGARET THATCHER, BRITAIN^ SPOKESMAN FOR A NEW 
CONSERVA nSM: A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS THE PARn* 

CONFERENCE SPKFXiIES (1975 1978) (VOLUMES I AND D) 

Order No. 7927513 
BUNEfTA. Terksa HickS, Ph D. The Louisiana State Untveniry dnd 
Agricultural and Mechanical CoL, 1979. 257pp. Supcrviwr: Professor 
Owen Peterson 

In February. 1975» deal Briiain*s Conscrvaovc and Uniomsi Party 
elected the Right Honorable Margaret Th^ichcr. M. P. to the position of 
Leader of the Pany. The Conscr\ aovc Party was it that time a minority 

C; thus Ma. Thatdier became the Leader of Her Majesty's OfipositkMt 
Thatcher became the first woman in Britain ever to head a m^cf 

AT 

pblftkal party. She emerged after an intense ideologicaTstrugsIt within the 
Conservative Party. In the battle for the party leadership she defeated 
Edward Heath, then leader of the Party and former Prime Minister. From' 
the lime of hcr^iection in February, 1975. until the defeat of the 
Oovenunent in April, 1979. Mn. Thatcher continued. to rally suength and 
^unity as the leader of the party. She led t shift in the ideological focus of the 
Qwseryative Party from ilie left to the right: instead of a pany in sympathy 

e 



wfth the social dcnux I ais and wtuil lomc reganlnl ;is "a paliit.iMc Uu\m\ of 
BrilishScxwliMir. the (onscrvitlvcs under Mat gain HiafiluM b.vainc 
proponciiis of friH- cntcipriie and dc national ion 

On WrdncMby. March M, 1979. Priinf MiiuMct Jatnrs Callapjian's 
minority (iovriniiicnt fell l"hr vote was Ul UOon a (r^^^Hl• iiuMhim 
bfOUghlby the Opposition that anumnlcd to a vote of tonddcmr After hiS 
defeat Callaghan went to Buckingham Palace to pioptnc that Qorrn 
Elii:abeth divsolve Parhanienl as ^n as ihr essential busnu'ss was ftniitijd 
and set the election of a new lUuise of ( Hiiimons foi May 1 

Although several biographies of Maigarei lliairhet aie in piin(, none 
analyzes the ihetoiic-al skill wh)clf she had demonstraied ihioughiHil her 
career llir peiuul of this slvuly is nf iiaflu iilaf mieicsi [n Ihr ciilu* during 
tKe four year penod (1975-1978) Mrs Ihaichei losc m piiwiiinefuc wiihm 
her own party and gained a wider accepiiince by the publu as' a prospective 
Prime Mmistn As leader of the ( onservaiivc Pany. Mrs Hiaichei btcanje 
the voice and staoiliird bearer for a new conscrvaosni 1 o a gieal ritenl she 
was the One responsible for convincing the public that ihc ( iinscr^ativcs 
were able to govern moie effectively than laboi , and nuisi impiutanily, that 
they would do \% as a result of her leadei\hip 

This study fmusei; on tlic paiiy cnufcrence speeches dehveicd by Mrs. 
Thatcher annually from 197S 1978 On these excisions Maigarei Ihaicher 
spoke to both the membeis of Uic Conservative Paiiy m \he nnnuHliate 
audience and to the general pubhc through the mcduun of television: thus 
, on these occasions, she spoke tc^considerably larger ^udiences than she did 
on any other occLsions during iht period lliosc paiiyxonfciences provided 
the leader of the Conser\'aovc Party with an opportonnyio outline an 
alternative course for the nation and her party llie wntieXtranscnptsof the 
speeches reveal Margaret Tliaichcr^s dominant theme to be the necessity In 
leading Bntam out of sooalism and rc-esublishing a free market economy 

These specchqji ofTcr the ihetoncal cnlic an opportunity to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a speaker whose goal for each speech wa5 to depict the 
plight of Great Bniain for a widely diversified audience, l^c intellectual 
and emononal make up of the audiences presented Uic speaker with 
challenies unlike any she encouniered on oiher ipcech occasions 

Margaret Thaiclier's party conference speeches from 1975-1978 are 
||kely lohavc coninbuied to her credibility as a future head of stat^ This 
Study whines her goals as a speaker, the way in which she soughi to 
achicv^ them and the general effectiveness of her party conference speeches 
from 1975 1978 



APPREHFNSIVFAT^S AND PERFORMANCE LN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Ordf r No B003432 

Fhye^Paul Arthur. Ph D Univfrsii;yofDenvrrA9l9 l^pp. , 

This empirical study was concerned with describing the relationship 
bctWcen communication apprehension (Ca) and performative quality in 

tublk speaking Previous researchers (e g , Fnemuth. 1976: McCroskey. f 
97() suggested that as an individi/aPs level of tear or aruiety increased, hb 
or her pubhc conrununication effecbvenets decreased Research on Tanit' 
Fear** in asihnu, however, suggested that Tor individuals with relatively 
fUOQi ego controls a high level of fear or anxiety may be beneficial 

A theoretical model ofCA in public speaking was derived from the 
Ikeniiurt on communication apprehension, reticence, speech anxiety, stage 
IH|^ the characteristics of good and poor speaken. the Panic-Fear 
r^SMTCh, and speech communication Oieory. The model suggested that the 
levtl Of intensity of CA in conjunction with the individuari typical coping 
response style in sticsiful situations determined public speaking 
performative outcomes. 

The research' hypothesis prediaed that individtials with high CA but 
adaptive or moderate Panic-Fear coping response styles would outperfom 
Othtft on classroom speeches McCroskey^s (1978) PRCA was used as t 
oiMSurt of CA and the MMPl Panic Fear scale (Dirks. Jones & Kinsman* 
1977} was used to indicau difTerential coping resporise styles. Cc^legt 
nudaiitt enrolltd in speech communication courses at the University of 
Denver paitidpated in the study, and classroom instructoa provided 
p er far mt nce evaluation adores on student 9>eechei 

Analysis of d»c data indicated^ retatloAihip between PRCA or Panic* 
Fmt and evahiatioo aoores on any given speech. However, supplementary 
anilytis indJqited that individuals with high PRCA and moderaXe Panic"^ 
Peer tcotes improved more across three speeches than people who had 
moderate PRCA and moderate Panic Fear scor es. While only approadiii^ 
HaHaiiea] signiAcakice (between OS and ,10). these results suggested that 
people, with adaptive coping tnponse styles may titiliie high levels of 
^Oiviimirfcatiofi apprdhension productively. 



AddMional hvpiHhrsis testing indicated that winiK ii had hifhci PRC A 
scores than did mrri (I ^ 7^9. p - (K)6) Howrvci . no (lincirnc r was 
found bfiwcrirsrxrs imi speeili rvahiatioii S(4irrs Males icndetl lo wote 
lower Oian fnn.iles ou bmh the PH( A auiHS^MMlM Tanu ) \ ai scale 
(F llH\p (KM) 1 hu su}'krM<,(1 ihai N^ule woiiirn irpnit 
rilj)enf m mg iiuMT ( A , mr fi inav iriid umjUIut < 4MjniM jilu»bn <lrinal 
Straiegirs to i i)pe with fcrhni's oi (c.if m anxictv • , 

.PRCA s( lurs I (irirlalrd nc^'aiivclY (r ^4) wuh piililu ^t>raking 
exp^nemr. bin nii MfMnfu.iin irJaiu)MOnp fmiiul l^rlwren PK(^A scores 
aj)d chrnnologual ajre Sp<*e( h (Aalu.nion M(>ics wnr not si^Miifuanlly 
related cwhri U) putihr spc^knijr exprnerxe iir \o TKi A snwes Uowfver, 
Student SfH»Trs on a inuUrrin rxaonna\uui i (iiirlaifd posfflvelv unlh J^^hc 
speaking r\alijahon scores (r ?1 on Speei h 1, r - S4 on Sjieech 2; 
r « 45 on Sprech ^) Hiese finding's siit>j'esird that Rviblic speaking 
perfonrjancr was enhamed ihroiij'h expciAic to ihroreiical c oik rpis related 
lo public speaking Wlide ihr rrsiilis *1^-^^ ^ A dri reasrd as publK 

speaking exprnrncc incirased. the lac'ylllSJ^iionship l>eiwrrn cither 
PRCA scores or pubhc sprakmp expenrrue scores and perfoniiancc 
eyaluauoiis suj'^rsied that incrrased confidence does not necessarily mean 
improved public speaking performance \ 

Implications of i)ie theoietua! riuKlel and empirical findings foFthe 
icachinfsof pviblic speaking, CA intervention slrairgies. and 
" communication apprehension iheor>' w*cre discussed. 

A RHETORICAL STl;DY OF SELECTED CEREMONIAL 
SPEECHF^S OF CHARl.ES BETTS GA1JX)WaY. 1893 19M 

Order No 8013111 

HANDFt)Rr>, OuRl 1 M Jl AM 1 II . 1^1 O /Tir / outunna Sujtr University 
ond Agnciiltinalanii hfrcfuiniajlCol ?76pp SuprrMsor: Dr. 

Harold Mix on 

This divvcnaiiqn anal>7es six ceremonial addres^^es delivered by Charks 
Belts Galloway between 1893 and 1908 Of the su di!«)urses the ^Kxasioos 
included the dedication of MiUsaps College, the drdication of a new suu 
capitol. the Seventh Annual Conference for Fducauon in the South, a 
commencement day address, and two lecture scries Dedicated to a variety 
of causes. Galloway uiih;ed these ceremonial events to express his personal 
seniimcnis ic^ardmg the value of Christian education, the role of the New 
South, educauonal and legal justice for bJAcks. i^e actions of Jefferson Davis 
and the South before and dunng Qie Cm) War.jihe church's support of 
missions, and the influence of Proiesiant Chnstiamly over governn>enL 

The study produced five conclusions Fir^t, Galloway apparently too^ 
great care in researching and preparing his speeches Often staling or clearly 
implying his (heme arid purpose, the orations suggest that the speaker 
followed a carefully thought-out plan His personal scrapbook conUios 
clippings of quouiions, lines of verse, etc . which he possibly utilized in his * 
pubhc discourses, and his oratory occasionally conuined ideas employed bjr 
ottkcr speakers such as the separate-but equal theory of noe relatioai 
prefiously advocated by Booker T Washington in his "Ailanu Expodtloo 
Addrgit ** Not totally dominated by unrfsnlistic idealism. Galloway's 
orations reveal a practical strategist who worked as best he could with ii*ial 
V opportunities were available and uUliied hU knowledge of his region. hH 
education, and his extensive travek as soured 

Second. Gallov^y took up the New South cause as a result of hli 
experiences in the South before, during, and after the Ovil Wax. ^ 
Undoubtedly his ycai^ as a student at the University of Mississippi among | 
sudt Confederate veterans as L Q C Lanur made a lasting irnprcasioii Al . 
a young minister hfiigok up such conUover^aJ causes as prohibiuoa, and 
during his years as^bishop he N^as morc outspoken on behalf of equ^ 
opportunitiesJor blacks and other progressive ideas, defying ppwerl^I 
l^deis such as James K. Var daman Unlike the politioan who was forced 10 
worry about the next election and the minister who could be relocated; 
Gdloway's secure position within the church and his high level of cthoa 
enabled hiin to speak out on political and sodal ideas These nrajmwo«s 
combined to make him a logical person to assume the role of a New Soutt 
q>okcsman in Mississippi. 

Third, through his prais* of the South's great past and heroic leadai. 
Galloway encouraged a fcclingi:)f self confidence within that region, thereby 
^laving the wav for the advocacy of the New South creed 
* Fourth, in some ways Gallow ay was similar to other New South 
advocates who were too young to have served in the Civil War but 
maturity during Reconstruction, Specifktlly, OaBoway held other trahs to 
common with spokesmen such as Walter Hinea Page of North Carolina and 
Richard Hathawgy Edmonds of Vvginii who ^-anted educational ben^Bii 



foi bUckiand Hishop Ailicus Ore«n Hay|0(id of ( icoi^^ia and Hrniy 
WiUrfvon of K riiUu k y who MXighl in and U> sn Hdimliyn 1 lioupti ihc 
Soulh |>ossf\srd a Manendi of NfW South ii1v(K:airv li*»Krh irnirrc d in ihe 
southra-Mrin wMr^, Gallowiy was ipparcnllv the in;<joi s|H>Vr\iiian in 

ii^h. Ml sinir ol the !iiimrd ( m diumaik rs of his Umrand irj!ioii, 
Gallov^ay was iiiiinrnscl) popvibi and managed lo avscn influence over 
social and pi>hnui1 issurs and lo dftf innnr ihf anii^c of c\rnls wilhin hts 
Stale However, his piunaiy signifiwncr set nis as a foiciunnn of oUicr^ y^U> 
w«fe lo folio* with more hberal icktt. htt omioo n^kinf ihc bcpnninf of 
a \ong and arduous aunpailn for pragress and civil HbeiDes in MittiMippi 
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The purj>osc of this research has been lo analyze the rhcioricbf C^ ^ 
Schun. Secieiar)- of the Iriienor from 1877 to 1881. as it applied lo the 
advocacy of a federal policy of ay;iniilaiion of Amencan Indians Schun led 
• UOTfantMd. irisuiunonaliied and collecuve efTon to modify federal IndiaA 
policy within the Department of Inienor Schun used persuasive 
suategies-straiegies analogous to il^e descriptions of Ralph R Smith and 
Russel R Wmdcs 10 convince Congiess lo accept the innovatj6n of general 
aUounenl The allouneni system or the severalty plan would change fedcial 
Indian policy front concentration and resen atioo to the innoN^lion of 
■BliniUtkxL The policy of severalty called for aBouTKnl of Indian lands in 
fee rimpk to individual Indians ^'ould be granted patents for Q>cQfied 
icciioMof land 

Schurz*s hinovational movcfflcnt fbr the aikspdon of general alloon^ 
fMi^d iu innovative pertuasivt ttrategiei and rtietorical eflToru on the 
memben of the Congressional committees Who held the legitimate power to 
change pobcy. He denied the existence of confliobetween se\eralry and the 
ciisbng values of Amencan society. developed an argument wlach . 
cmphasiied the weaknesses of traditjonal instiluOons-specifically the ^ 
military and the Department of the Interior -and the suengihs of uadibonal 
vahies. Firully. he created a dialccuc between the innovatjonal movement's 
ictne and its purpose: the assimilation of Amencan Ine^ians into the while 
mainsueam. , 

Schurz's suategy was designed to win votes in Congressional 
OOQunittecc. The strategy was not intended to alienate Congressmen and | 
Senators from their pnstiiuencics by publicly stirring up emotional 
icactions to volatile ^lional issues. For these reasons, Schurz chose IMK to 
deHver Iraditional public speeches on the issue of Indian affairs until he left 
office In IIIL While in office SchiXrz used intra bureaucratic documents and 
lestbnony before Congressional comminecs to persuade Congress to adopt 
alkunent 

Schurz*s persuasive strategy illusuatcd the adaptability of classical 
canons to persuasion in innovational movements An analysis ol Schuns 
burcaiiaatic documents illustrated that Schua aeated a prima fade case for 
change in established Indian policy. > 

Niany of the provisions of Schua's plan were adopted by the House of 
Rqprcsenutives on May 28, 1880. Although no final action dealing with the 
allotm^t of Indian lands was taien by the Forty fifth or Forty-sixth 
Conkrcsses^ the innovational movement for Indian reform was effective. 
The-Dawes Severalty Act which became law on Febr\iajry 8, 1887 contained 
nuny of the same provisions that were presented to the House by Schun 
back on January 27. 1879. 
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This study fpcused on a number of rhetorical issues pcrlainiiig to the 
Vfet^iam anU-war movement How effective was the movement in chanting 
piiMk opinion and possibly influencing military policy? What rhetorkiJ 
approaciies were available to leaders of the movement and which of thm 
we selected for'implemenution? Did the overall approach change during * 
the period? Were any particular tp|roachH more effective than others? In 
mgiml. tfif study concetiUtted on The period firom Majrdi 1965 to May 
Iftt 

IW Mdhod of inveftigfllofi used wis historical-criticaL The materiali 
WftmMiiiiifd ftomgoeouAUof proicst KtivMes in newspepefi. proifit 
Witmm. mi i«divtaiial itpoits. to protest nriestatts themseW^ (ipeedics, 
ptmphl«tl«placanlsX *rid public opinion data.*SeveraI theories from the 
Mmmrt Oiprotest tnd persuasion were also applied to the historical 
^Miftel to iSSeSS their usefulness in analyzing the anti-war movc^nent 
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' Ihe fin(lif»iis of ihr study indicate that iwogeneial inodrs of iikmcU 
aiose One. a moir nuKleiaie foini tailed "aigiiinrntiitivr pi()lrs(." sought to 
numlain a iUaU)^ o\ci the war issue by establishing an rlrjnrni of common 
giotmd with th^ oppoMng side This was done by adviH^iiing a nuxlerate 
wilhdiaual polu y. Vrcpnig ihr stylo of thr piolrst irspn ifnl. seeking 
suppoit from es!.ihhstwMt^^)rj»itnui/riN. .uul liniiiin^; ihr piuirSl message 
to the wai issue A s<>^iTTf1fr()ic ladica! foim callrd ' ( onniri statement 
piOtesU * sought to #Ki.ihlish a srpaiale (onfluUng view on wai which was 
not conMiained bv/ncc qXability fiu iors In ^»eiiria4. this l.ittei foim 
dcmonsii.itrd l^MwnifKanre of the c (HJntei statrment thidiigh the number 
of followf IS arfiac ted and tlwoogh piimshmrnt powei Methods used lo 
achieve thMnnrhidell adv<v,ihng an unnnxhried wilhdiawal pohry, 
attempting toembinte all pioiesi philosophies., staging ncws\^V)ithy 
activiije^. and on (x casion disnipting elements of pubhc life and 
"^Trfrmncnt 

Tlie data indn.ucd that antj wai piote<a bocanie inoie ladical as the 
moNcmeni and wai involvement ^rew Although pioiests ojganized undera 
\puntei statement philosophy wf if successful at piiiducnig Mia.s5i¥e 
tmnouis.^hcie was a pionounced i can ion against such style by a m^ority 
of^he public Aigumeniative piotest was succ^tTuI at engaging a number of 
esubhshmeni figures m their anivitie's. which by 1%9 bct^anie substantial 
Ovciall. this rcs(Mrch suggesil^d that the Vieinani pioiesi was not overly 
efTeciive at changing public opinion or military policy Although public 
attitudes toward the war changed over the course of several years, mtich of 
the newly held auitudes were separated from adherence to ami- war 
movement viewpoints. 

ARNOLD It PLVKNEY AND THE 1971 CLEVElXVD MAYORAL 
CAMPAIGN: THE CASE FOR THE STRATEGY OF FLEXIBLE 
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HUNfTER. Df^raji Frances Atwater. Pu D. State UnivcrsifyofNew 
YorkatBxiffahA919. 232pp. 

The study was designed to cnucally examine the use of flexible 
respor\scs by the black Independent, Arnold R. Pinkney in the 1971 
Oeveland mayoral cajnpajgn. The 1971 Oeveland mayoi;al campaign t>egaa 
- after the prijnaries on September 28, 1971. The gener^ issues in the 
campaign related to jobs, housing, finances of the city, health services* 
recrcalional facilities, transportation, neighborhood and downtowo 
redevelopment, public safety, and improvements within the police 
departmenL The situalionally controlled issues centered on Carl B. Stoket, 
his administration, and his aciionsjlunng the campaign. The winneaof the 
Democratic and Republican nominations were James Carney and Ralph 
Perk respectively. Mayor Stokes and the black community were re^onsible 
for Carney's upset Yictoi7 over pany supported Anthony Garofoli Stokes 
had a personal and political grievance agaijisl Gart)foli and used tht Wack 
vote to def^t him in the primary. Shortly after the pnmaries. Stokes 
changed his endorsement from Carney to Pinkney. This particulai aoioo [ 
♦ caused considerable confusion in the playing arena Segments of the 
Oeveland population were already weary of Stokes' personality 
confronulions, party squabbles, power struggles, and political maneuvering. 
In order tb assess Pinkney's communication failure, the study explored the 
context of the political players and playing arena, the nature of flexible 
responses, and Pinkney's political discourse suategics and speaking Style* ^ 

Six flexible responses were identified in political campaigns. The Hunter 
Paradigm of the manifest categories of flexible responses were: (1) dirwct 
response: (2) indirect response: 0) others response: {i) directive txid 
(b) non-directive: {A) action response: {i) positive Of {b) negative, {5) pre- 
emptive response, and (6) no response. Direct response was identified as an 
open vocal or wriuen reaction to a charge laid against a political player by 
the opposition Indirect response was identified as an illusion that something 
said by the opposition is contrary lathe political playfr's position. Others 
response was isolated as the response by the political player's campaign 
organization and the response may ht directive, controlled by the pditica] 
player or non Jirec/ive controlled by the organization. Action response ^ffU 
defined as a physically dtmonslrative reaction to the opposition's charges by 
the political player. The actibn may be posijivc or ne;a//vf' depending upon 
the naturfe of \ht charges by the opposition Prc*emptive response was 
explained as a verbal atuck against the opposition based on theassumptkM 
that the opposition is pl£hning tO attack. No response was defined as making 
no observable response to an opposition charge These responses may be 
applied in other than accusatory situations and do not have to be . , 
accusations made by an opponent 

Pinkney*S primary response was na response. Pinkney chose this surategy 
partly because of hif special relationship with Cari Stokes and partly 
because of his personality. By nm responding to Perk*$ attacks on his 
persona during the campaign, Pinkney became ir\fieXihle%XiA his persona 
was damaged 

Future studies of a comparative nature may be made of political players 
in campaigns by utilizing the Hunter Paradigm of the strategy of flexible 
CTftsponscs. A political player may be able to fortify his persona during a 
X campaign by using a combination of the strategy of flexible responses. 
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Although Miidics in S(Kiology and ihcKinc have d(KiiinriUcd Ihc 
Wloncal I espouses made by msliiuijoiial loaders lo agiiaimg and 
compering croups, imjr has bfen done lo delrnnuir how ihe ihrlonc 
•ddrcoed n) insliiuiional publics rcHcCLs ihr miicnis of sm ial and 
insliiutional change Such rhetoric nnglii be affected by changes m an 
institution's philosophical world view and hierarchical stiiictuie As 
Kathleen Jamieson. Michael McGee. and I dwin DIack have argued, the 
wiyi in which a public is addressed and defined rheioncally can reveal the 
rhetor s vision of the people s ne<^ds. their comiTioii rhetoncii siuiaiion. and 
Ihe rhetor's view of tlftir shared social realily Moreover, as Kenneth Burke 
and Hugh Duncan have shJ^n. rhetonc reflects the power relationship 
shared by leadeis and rriemW^ of msiiuitjons and should thus reveal 
alterations therein 

ThB nudy explores the effects radical son^l and insiitimonal change has 
on the on going public communication addressed by msmutional leaders to 
iheir constJluency S|>ecifically. il(l) explicates the functional relationship 

•existing between insuiutional evolution and public discourse; (2) develops 
a theoretical and methodological framework for investigating the rhetorical 
correlates of change; and (3) applies this framework to an institution which 
appears to have experienced radical change, i e . the contemporary Roman 
Catholic Church in Amenca 

To %€t how the rhetoric of the Churcli s leaders was affected by the 
philosophical and hierarchical changes brought about in the Church as a 
result of the Second Vatican Council, this study examines 115 pastoral 
letters issued by the Roman Catholic bishops in Amenca between 1947 and 
1977.. As a form of on-going communication between the bishops and their 
diocesan following, the letters provided a basis for inferring the rhctoncal 
patterns of institutional continuity and change. 

For Ihe most pan, the bishops consistently employed rhetorical paiiems 
of institutional continuity throughout the thirty years examined Ihey were 
authoriurian. absoluiistic, defensive, and esoteric in their pronouncements; 
Ihey expected hearers to supply doctrinal warrants for tJieir daims and 
appealed to doarinal bases of listeners' support llie ceremonial context in 
which the Itiiej^ we^e typically read, coupled with the highly rigidified role 
of the bishop, militated against any dramatic revisions in the rheloncaJ form 
of the pastoral lettir 

Nonetheleo, the bishops* letters did reflect some rhetorical 
manifestations of institutional change. During the Ute sixties and early 
seveniks, they qualifled their argumenu more often aofMrequentJy used 
testimony to t^jlsterlheir claims. They adopted a posiiive*nd preferential 
approach to their argumenuiion. and became more concerned about 

. tfiaping listeners* interpreUiions of "good"'knd "eVlT* While many of the 
modifioitions in the bishops* messages were unique Q)»the late 1960's and 
early 1970 s, ther* is some evidence to suggest that some of the later letters 
. have not reverted entirely to the rhetorical patterns typical of the 1940's and v 

Jhk study suggests that institutional ttecOursc may be less responsive to • 
the pressures of change than it is to the formal cxpecutions for hierarchical 
ihetohc In times of change, it may be that the conservative impulse 
undergirding institutional rhetoric serves a stabiliring function. Future 
ttudies will be necessary to complcig the rhetorical history of the 
ooniampOTary Roman Catholic Church and to dcicraiinc whclh<^ rhetorical 
pattenii 6f the son noted here arc manifest in other institutions 
experiencing radical change. 
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The purpose oflhis study is four-fold: (1) to describe the dominant 
method and theories used in the study ofpolitical communication ; (2) to 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of current theories and 
methodologies; (3) to synthesize currenUif competing methodologies into a 
oomprehentlve approach or model for studyi^ po«uc»l cdmmunlcadon; 

\ and (4) to apply the newly proposed model to several aspects of the 1976 

jKl^residential election campaign. 



1 oui methods of polilital c^wiwTinnKatioh analysis aic ideniifird as 
tloiniiiani in atadcmu icsearch dcniographu.s. smvey lescauh. agenda 
v^thDg. And dnjm.Kism l ath method \s icvicucd :iful (•v.ilu.wcil iiilcinisof 
usefulness ami .uUtiiMi) in ilp-si r jbinj^ inU rpirliiig, .uul cvaluining pohlK-al 
tainpaigns Hic ( ofirlusion reached is Ih.il e.u h iiielhod pun ulcs valuable, 
alihtuigli hniiicd. insighi U) ihe naiurc of poliiual e-iMip;ngns 

In order to pull together material on campaigns and to better undersUnd 
eleaion campaigns, a synthesis model is profxi&ed Broclt's dramaunic film 
strip model, as supplemented with the methcxls of demographics; survey 
research, agenda setting, and dramatisin is offered as a metainethod for 
studying campaigns Tlie film strip model identifies three stapes to pohiical 
(anip^ii^n nnalvMs siiifMc fMrne iin.thsis iitnc sccjueifer annl>sn and 
diamatislu uiicuriion analysis 

ITie eliaiiiaiistif-film siiip model applied tliicc aspeet.s of the 1976 
presidential clcfiion .anipaij^ri (1) the lV/6 PeriuKiatic presidential 
nocnniation campaign. (?) the 1*^/6 Hepiibluan presuiential nomiiialiofl 
campaign and(^) the 1976 piesulential general riedion campaign Based 
upon thOse a[)plicaTioiis. as well as upon a ci iticnl analysis of the model, it is 
oonclud(*d that the dramaiistic film strip model corisiilutes a most valuable 
conlribution to pohtiail coniriinrnc atioii iesear(h llie niclaniethod offers a 
riiorc complete system for studying election (^upargns than is presently 
available llie mcxlc! provides a specific scheme which guides lesearchenin 
their effort to discover important events in election campaigns The model 
also offers a mechanism for synthesizing critjcal and quanUlative 
approaches, thus enabling rhetoncal critics to go l>eyond speculative 
judgments Specific limit%Uons of the model include iu time consuming 
nature and its failure to idenlif)' h<fW approaches should be used 
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(1) Staiemenf of the Proilem^\\\\t critics of rhetorical communication 
have identified subgcnres of apologetic discourse through isolating 
recurrent language strategies of rhetors, little is known about the pragmatic 
effects of discourses in these si^bgenres and how those effects might alter 
arguments about generic form. This study, therefore, sought to assess the 
effects of four speeches (each one enacting a different subgenre of apologia) 
on an audience's perceptions of the moral character, competence, and 
culpibihty of a rhetor whose moral character had beenJtiacked. 

(2) Procedure. One hundred eighty subjects read a counterfeit set of 
charges igainst a rhetor's moral character and then (depending upon group 
assignnvent) either read a full or partial apologia replying to the charges or 
served as control group members. They then responded to four dependent 
mtasures assessing their perceptions of the culpability^xredibility (character 
and compeienceX and rhetorical stance of the apologist Eight null 
hypotheses were tested by using factor analysis, analyses of variaiKe. and 
chi-SQuare contingency tables. 

(3) Results It was found that (a) each of the apologias heightened 
signiftcantly perceptions of moral character and reversed effectively 
peroeptioru of culpability, (b) audience members responded to strategies 
inherent in the discourse, not to the rhetorical stftce of the apologist (which 
previously has defined subgenres of apologia), and (c) audience memben 
could identify accurately, nevertheless, the rhetorical stance of the apologist 

(4) Conclusions. It was argued that previous ways of defining the 
relationship among rlietorical strategies, rhetorical stances, and audience 
effects have been ambiguous and inadequate. It was fuller argued that, if 
evidence from sodal science research is to be brought to bear meanlngftjlly 
upon investigations of rhetorical genres, then there must be a close and 
dhea correspondence between the dependent measures used in research 
and the criterial effects sought by a rhetor enaaing a particular form of 
discourse. 
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The rcsrauh pioblcin waslwo fold hiMoncally. rrpic'viMU.mvr speeches 
of Jelfcied wnmen speakers ukcii from ihe penod IHM) )H(>() m Amehca 
were studied lo discover and indicaie \Ucu iriflue^ice on one of the grcai 
mov€ni«nis of xhv day whic h was woiiumi's n^'tns Kheimu-ilK. [he sludy 
wt$ designed lo evaluate the relative effeiiiveness revealed by ihose 
speeches lo discover if ihe speeches given by ihe selecicd women would 
oonslitutf rhetoric of a levoluiionary social iriovenieni and iheiefoic be 
representative of rcvoluiionary social movement rlictonc in general Tlie 
method of research used m this study was the historical critical method as 
defined byj Jeffr>' Aiier following six specific steps (1) Pioblem, 
(2) Working hypothesis. (3) Research design. (4) C olleciion of ejt'idence. 
(5) Analysis of data: and (6) Ocncraliiation 

The study was divided into four chapters Chapter One provided an 
iniroduaion of the subject and outlined thej)uiposes and puK cdmes of the 
work Chapter I wo'defined and desciibed levolutionary siKial movements 
IS differentiated from rebellions and revolts It also set forth the ideologies 
which tre present in the rhetonc of revolutionar> scKial movements, and 
showed why revolutionary rhetonc is diffcient from i)ie rhetoric of rebellion 
and revolt Chapter l^iee looked at each woman speaker and each speech 
individually, beginning with a bnef biogiaphical sketch of the speaker , liid 
proceeded to a rhetorical analysis of the speech, using the rhetoncal method 
suggested by Thonssen and Baud which gives consideration to the mauers ^ 
of invention, toficaLproof. emotional proof, ethical pioof. struaure. style, 
delivery and the effecuveness of the speech and speaker \l\e second secuon 
of Chapter Ttirec v^as concerned with a rhetoncal analysis of the 
fepreseniatjve speeches of the selected women speakers as they represent 
the rhetonc of a particular social movement, using the rhetorical 
methodology for analyzing social movements offered by Hahn and 
Gonchar Chapter F~our presented a summary of the study and the 
conclusions which were drawn from ilie analysis of the data It also 
indicated areas of research that might be undertaken by the student of 
rhetoncal and public address in the future 

The major findings of the study had to do with the relation of ihe 
rhetoric of the woojen's rights speakers to the nature and charaqtensticsof a 
revolutionary social movement. The first finding revealed that the rhetonc 

of the women*! righu speakers showed a sense of hope rather than despajr 
which is characteristic of a revolution rather than a rebellion or a revolt The 
second finding indicated that the women speakers identified their oppressor 
as society. The oppressor was seen as ^J^ abstraa concept and in generalized^ 
terms rather than as someone who was real and tangible .This view of an 
oppressor is charactcnsuc of a revolutionary social movement rather than a 
rebellion or a revolt The third finding revealed that the women speakers 
offered definite and concrete plans and programs for the future which is 
charaaeristic of revolutions as conuastcd to rebellions and revolts that are 
concerned only with the immediate present and arc spontaneous and 
compulsive with no thought for the future. The fourth finding showed that 
revduiionary conflict has it5 roots in the shared attitudes and beliefs and in 
shared activities and that the women speakers did share attitudes, bchcfs. 
and activities and developed an ideology with which American women 
could Identify. 

The conclusions were two First, the speeches could be considered 
influential forces in molding public sentiment in favor of women's rights 
issues and the ideology which those issues represent Second, the speeches 
were revolutionary in nature and therefore were representative of the 
rhetoric of a spedal revolutionary social movement and revolution vy «>cial 
rrM>vement5 in general. 
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Tins (lisseitatiDii is an exploratoiy. desnipiive sludy of how jwlitical 
rhetoiM cMe( ts the Icgmni.ition oi delegilimation of the policies and actions 
of a partirulai authority figuic. fonnei Picsident Richaid M Nixon A 
rhetoricil an.ilvsis is niadr of both the Nixdn addresses to the nation on 
Vietnam duimg l%9 and 1970 and the news covciage of th«»e addresses. }f 
order to detcnnine how the lele vant actors (refemng to persons, 
uistitutioiis. nations, oi stKio economic groupings) are characterized in 
dramatic teiins Ihese chaiacten/ations are then interrelated as patterns for 
the mobilization of support for PresidentiaJ policy, the quieting of 
opposition to that policy, and the skepucal inter]netation of Presidential acu 
as motivated by partisan inteiesis In the conclusion, the patterns and actor 
charactenzauons arc discussed with reference to their impact on 
conceptions of legitimate authonty and oppt)sition in contemporary 
Amcncan political cuhure 

In addition to the authority figure of President Nixon, a list Ofgenerk • 
types of actors is presented It includes the following: the nation and ^ 
people as a whole, past Presidents, experts. Amencan soldiers, foreign 
enemies, foreign allies, supporters of the President, and domestic 
opponents Then the following classificatory scheme is used to determine 
how the actors and/or their relationship to Nixon*s policies are presented: 

(1) Motivational consutution attribution: reference to purposes and goah 
set down by past leaders as the source mouves for a Nixon policy; 

(2) Personal or partisan attribution: reference to personal or partisan 
interests or to Nixon *s psychological charactensiics as the source of motives 
for a policy: (3) Personification and identity validation: reference to the 
characteristics of a national identity which must be validated: (4) Alien vs. 
empathic: the definition of foreign or domestic opponents as cither 
fiindainenially malevolent or as potentially sharing common goals With us; 
(5) Authoritarian vs communicative: presenting policy alternatives toward 
enemies in terms of sufenglh and weakness or conaliation and 
understanding; (6) Mobiliiation vs. quiescence: cxhomng the audience to 
act in support of the leader against opponents as conu^sted to appeals for 
common understanding with domestic opponents 

Using the above categories, the seven Addresses to the Nation on 
Vietnam are analyzed to detennine the characterizations of the relevant 
actors A common pattern is elicited for the Noven«ber 3. 1969, and April 
30. 1970. addresses, as follows: (1) A motivational constitution of recent 
Presidents and a personified view of iheiution and people as having the will 
and courage to sund up to the enemy: (2) The need to validate this national 
identity through auihoriurian policies against alien enemies and domestic 
opponents: (3) Personification of constituent supporters as the "silent 
majority * being exhorted to mobilize and defend the national identity. 

Another common pattern of characterization is dra wn from the May 15, 
1969. and October 7. 1970, speeches ^uinouncing peace proposals: (1) A 
peace-loving nation whose leaders have always searched for peace: (2) An 
empathic view of the enemy as likely to respond to a policy -bf netotiation 
(conrununicativc); (3) General exhortations of passive supp on (quiescence) 
from both supporters and opponents. 

In o^nuast, the skeptical iriterpretaiion of the media ign jres the 
motivational constitution of past leaders and the national i(fentity. Instead: 
(1) Pohtical partisan motives of the leader and his supporters are attributed 
lo their acts; (2) Little coverage is given to the foreign enemy; and 

(3) Domestic opponents appear very empathic. 

The conclusion discusses conceptions of Presidential authority and 
opposition to that authority. In parricular. the fate of the "silent m^ority** 
vs. "anti war minority" identities is explored with reference to the Nlxoq- 
Agnew rhetoric. Finally, the inacasing acceptance df skeptical 
interpretations of Presidential motives in the aftermath of Watergate and its 
negative impact of belief in the legitimacy of Presidential authority are 
ftiggested. 
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!|ENATOR WAYNE L MORSE AND THE QUACVtIRE OF 
METNAM, Or^ler No «0O57g7 

NEAL, WiUlAM Pa iwc K. Ph l> Vniveruty oj Oregon, 1979 274pp 
Adviser: Oiarley A. l^istner ^ 

In 1964 l*rcsidcnt Lyndon Jo»iiist)n began a sencyrf sicps which 
«ide|ied and deepened the Amencan wniUieral imlifiry coinmiiincnl lo 
Souih Vietnam Wayne I,ynian Mor^. senior Senator froni Oregon, 
emerfed as a leading spokesperson for the antiwar movement opposed lo 
the exj>tnded coiniTimnent 

In the period 1964 1968 Wayne Morse presented severe hundred 
speeches in the United States Senate and around the country on the evils of 
the United States involvement He received and answered hundreds of 
thounnds of telegrams and letters He appeared on local and national ladk) 
and television progr^s, and he published a ncwslener which frequenUy 
contained his ideas on Vietnaia The antiwar discourse of Senator Morse 
provided by the speeches, letters and telegnnis. and mass media >^ 
, appeaimnces provided the matenal for the present study 

Specifically, four qucsii^s were examined in the study First, what were 
the bases of the Morse rhctonc*! position vis-a-vis the Viclnani wai7 
Second, how did the rheloncal position ev(^ve'> Third, what was the 
eflfecdveness of Morse as an antiwar speaker in the Senate? Finally, what 
was the effectiveness of Morse as an antiwar speaker with the general 
Ajnerican public? 

The methodology used was a desaipuve approach using a combination 
of historical and cntjcal methodologies. A short biography of Morse was 
developed as well as a bnef history of the war in Vietnam The mtcracoon of 
Mone and the war was examined using a diachronic time pattern 
(sequential development). The Morse antiwar campaign vyas examined to 
discover the issues, siraiegics. tactics, networks, and media the Senator 

csnployed ^ ^ u ^ 

' The study suggested that the Morse rhetorical posture was a broad^baied 
approach built on the idea that citizen involvement and citizen education 
were the keys to changing the American policy. The Senator s discouiK 
was. for the most part, reasoned and highly infomiative. He disapproved of 
( and spoke against the use of civil disobedience and any illegal methods of 

re>icw of the Morse campaign sugg^ed that the rhetorical PodUoo 
evolved through three phases of development The first phase, froni 1964 
through early 1%6. was a time of dynamic grc^wth highlighted by discovery 
and reftneinept of issues, development and solidification of strategics and 
uctics, a|id an increasing exploration and exploitation of media and 
networStThe period mid'1%6 through 1%7 marked a plateau in the 
Senator's discourse. Finally, in 1%8 Morse entered a withdrawal P^J^ 
Iht antiwar movement. Following his election defeat m November 1968 he 
withdrew completely from the antiwar movement * 

The study concluded that Morse was effective in keeping the Vietnam 
issue alive before the Senate. Through the five years of his dis.sent he ww 
ten to HAeen of his Senate colleagues shiftio an antiwar position. Morae wm 
the moil prolific antiwar Senator in terms of number of speeches presented 
and number of issues raised. He perhaps enjO)^d his greatest effectiveness 
m a source of information and education for thV people. His anuwar 
Cttnpaitn was a monumental effort by one nun to disseminate a large 
ydamt of information to a large number of people. Part of the credit for me 
ab^iH American attitude toward the Unitwl Sutes participation in the 
Vietnam war must be given to Wayne L Mone. 



STUDIES IN THE RHETORIC OF THE CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, 18651913 Order No. 800I6S8 

OUavbC, Chrjstise, Ph.D. 77re University of Wisconsin - Madison, 1979 
377pp. Supervisor: Professor Edwin. Black 

From 1865 to 1913, many middle-class, predominately urban Americans 
txperknced an evolution in attitudes and actions towar^their natural , 
mvironment fromrpassive acceptance and exploitation to appreciation and 
active social concern. This study examines the discursive language 
atMdaied with four significant events signalling such a change: the growth m 

popularity of the literature of natural history, the aeation of Yosemite 
KfttiOMl Park, the origin of the utilitarian conservation movement, and the- 
^aitlt 0vtr the buiUii« oTa dim Bi Hetdi Hctdiy valley. Each of these 
m^ m m wpfasentt a ligntBcant davt l opm en t in the nwvefftani for v 
oOfttirvasion tnd iu accompanying dkoourae. i 



Analysis of the essayt compnsmg the literature of natural hisioiy from 
1865 to V890 suggests that writers employed two common themes, the 
aeithf lie theoiv of the sublime irsponw . and the scienufic theory of heo- 
Lamafcktan evolution liolh oj ihcsc ihcnu s innforird the traditional 
American belief m the (omidiive psychologic^il and physical eflecis of 
nature upon human chaiacicr Ihc study sliows thai the wide dissemination 
Of this hlcraiure in monthly and weekly nvajia/ines and the acceptability of 
its theme^^ald a foundauon foi the later populanly of the conservation ^ 
movement 

The campaign foi the ciciiuon of Yo?»emiie National Park in 1890 
represented the beginning of John Muir s caieer as an advocate of 
preserving wilderness in its natural suite Investigation of John Muir's essayi 
of natural history suggests iliat Muir effecuvely associated the sublime 
aesthetic eR|>enence with the activity of siip|>orting Oic creation of a national 
part Though Muir diiecied his appeal pnmanly to elicit individual 
responses, soon after the Yosemite campaign a group of scientists, 
academics, and some businessmen founded the Sierra Oub, an event which 
marked the beginning of organized preservaiionism 

A discussion of utiliianan or progressive ainser\'ation shows that this 
movement acquired an extensive popular following from 1907 to 1910 The 
discourse of progiessive conservationists succeeded in identifying the 
technical and bureaucratic term "consenation" with development^ 
prevention of waste, and the moral welfare of a "people" whotttrived their 
strength from the resources of nature The study explores how GifTord 
Pinchot succeeded in populariling these ideals through government 
publications, speeches, and ceremonial meetings appealing lo vocational 
and economic groups throughout the nation o 

The final event discussed in ihisfiudy. the Hetch Hetchy controversy of 
1901-19J4, represented the clash of the two fundamenuliy difTereni policies 
toward nature and society espoused by the preservationist^ and the 
conservationist^ Examples of their public discourse show that 
coniervationists claimed to represent "the public interest" in supporting a 
dam in the Hclch Hetchy valley of Yosemite National Park, while 
preservationists developed a concept of ''national" interest in the 
preservation of Hetch Hetchy, Moreover, the preservationists developed a 
utilitarian argument based upon a future constituency of middle- andi 
working-class tounsts. However, the study determines that the primarily 
Progressive political audience for these public arguments ultimately 
supported widely popular conservationist position based upon social, rather 
than indindual needs and values. ^ ' 
^ ♦ This study of the discourse of the conscr\alJon movement concludes that 
^ Wiguage effectively shaped public attitudes and actions toward nature by 
integrating commonly-held aesthetic and scientific {Principles, transforming 
passive appreciation of nature to active involvement, and setting the 
conditions for a wide public involvement with nature in the form of a social 
movement. In so doing, the discourse* of conservation has directly affectefl 
the way we experience and act upon our natural world 

I 

RHETORICAL VISION-BLACI SOCIAL REAUTY 

Order No. MMMl 

♦ 

RllfiAU. SiDKEY AiXEN. Ph.D University of Illinois at UrbamtCham^igm, 
1979. 255pp. 

The relationship between Black protest rhetoric and Black social reality 
is the topic of this thesis. The study^ocuses on the competing Black 
rhetorical perspectives emplftyed from 1954 to 1968 by moderate and 
militant factions of the Black protest movement Particular empharii it 
given to the rhetoric of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm X, who 
represent the predominant rhetorical stances of this period Selected 
noessages of Dr King, the nioderate. and Malcolm X. the miliunt, art ^ 
critically assessed as separate phases of the same movement with emphasis 
placed on the rhetorical vision expressed in the messages. " 

Previous investigations hav6 failed to consider militant and moderate 
discourse as phases of a continuing movement, or toconsidef the • 
philosophic^ perspective of protest rhetors as a controlling factor in 
^ nMnagedevelopment. Employing a critical method which emphaiitas the 
socially oonstrticted reality of key rhetorical figures, this study examinat the 
movement from the perspective of those who guided it, thus explicating the 
functions of rhetoric in a dynamic, evolving social pf^test movement 
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JUSTICE WIlJiAM O. DOUCUS ON THE FIRST 
AMENI)?V|ENT RHKTORICaL CKNRKS IN JUninAL 
OPINIONS Oulii No 8012292 

Roix;i:is. Raymond Sin( i>^ik. Ph I) Vhr Univnsiry q/ Oklahoma, 1979 
271pp N4ajoi ProfcsM)i; Paul A Haicficld 

This SI udy examined Iwohiindicd and seven of William O Douglas* 
Supreme ( oun opinions on firsi aincndnioni i\sues in an auempi lo 
deleimine; (1) uhcihei judicia! opinions could he gcnciicaily t la«)ficd 
according loihcii junspi\ideniial/rheioncal bases: (2) whai generic dusten 
typified I^niglas' firsi anie ndineni opinions; and (3) if such grnenc dusten 
varied between niajonty and non majonty opinions 

Thebioad iheoielic c;iiegoncsof naliiral law, legal posiuvisin. and legal 
realism weie adopted as che categories ofa conicni ana])iic system for 
classifying substantive argvini<?hts within particulai opinions F'iich of these 
jurispmdenual oncnialions was syniliesi/ed into a hypolhciicaJ aigument 
form referred to lespectively as Aigumcni from Ideal. Argument from Rule, 
and Argument from Context and the opinions were assigned to cittegones 
on the basis of operational definitions of each and accordmg to pre- 
detennined guidelines for coding. 

The analysis of opinions revealed that there exists (as reflected in 
pougtas* first amendment opinions) a charaacnsoc nexus between 
)urispnidential warrant and rhetoncal content This dependence of 
itictoricaJ substance upon legal philosophical warranl. combined with a 
conflux of insniutional consuainis inherent in the U S Supreme Court, led 
to a qualified affirmative claim that rhetorical genres exist m judicial 
opinion! Second, the analysis of opinions revealed (hat Douglas' generic 
tcndendes ran toward legal positivism rather than the legal realist 
philosophy with wh\ch he has most oflcn been identified Natural Igw 
rhetoric accounted for 8.7% oftiis first amendment opinions, legal positiviit 
rhetorif^or 36 5% and legal-realism for 34 8% The domination of the 
"Argument from Rule" persisted in all opinion types, leading to the.third 
\conclusion that no sialisticall]t,significanl generic differences were found 
between it^jonty and oon-miyority rhetoric 
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A RHETORICAL ANALY8B OF THE 1»72 PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN OF GEORGE STANLEY MCOOVERN 

Order No. 8000047 

\ 

ROSENTHAL, Robert Edward, Ph.D. Bowling Green State 
University, 1979. 281^p. 

Thi« rhetorical analysis examined the 1972 Presidential 
campaign of George Stanley McGovern. Several variations <rf 
dramatistic methodology were utillS|(l *o criticize McGovam's 
campaign image. * The analysis demonstrated that McGovem 
had bscome trapped by his non-political" campaign image and 
by his moralistic rhetoric. This resulted in a "paradox d « 
purity," a rhetorical problem which was the result of the oandi- 
dats's failure to comprehend and to use the Inherent ambiguity 
ci language. 

This study also classified the rhetoric of both McGovem 
and Nixon during the campaign according to the Weaverlai^ 
libaral/conservatlve paradigm. It was found that Nlxoo. tna 
•Prlast** of the present, generally argued frpm clrcumstancs, 
ths argumentative fortn Weavf r believed to typify the political 
libaral. McGovem, the admonishing "Prophet," was seen to 
ba Idaalistlc, basing his rhetorical aj^peals in the fundamental 
riflitsousness ci the American people. Weaver argued that 
such arguments from genus ate typical of the political con- 
servative. ^ 

McGovem's greatest failure in his campaign rhetoric was 
his inability to grasp the idea that language ambiguity is the 
.vary aaasnce ot the democratic procefta. 



A CASE STUDY OF ORGAfJP/ ATIONAL APOLO(;iA 
THK AMFRK^AN FKHKHATION OF I AIK)R, lU45-j9f)e 

Order No. 7 92 86 11 

RYBACKI. Kai yn (Mui Iph. VU I) i ho llnlverHUy ui Iowa. 1979. 
222pp Suporvlflor IMiifoHSoi iuuee F. (;r<)nl>oik 

ThiB raBt» Htiuiy f(HiiHt'<i on Ihivapologla of th<» American 
Federation of Labor In Uh Inntltutlonal n<>lf -dcfenHc IxUween 
1945 and 1956. The AFL was accused of being uncooperative 
and obfllnjctlonist tn the efforts to p^it American economy on 
a sound fcH)llnK following World War f! and of being a domestic 
source of communism In responding to thOHC charges, the 
spokespcreoiifl of the AFl, --Matthew Woll. William Green, 
Dave lieck, and George Meany--uHeti an apologetic mode of 
speaking similar to that which an Individual might use If con- 
fronted with such charges / 

The phenomenon of the Individual apologia has l)een exam- 
ined in previous studies of public speaking. However, efforts 
to examine the case of an orgaiUratlon or Institution publicly 
charged with misconduct or malfeasance tuive not been under- 
taken In previous studies of apologia. This case study com- 
bined the methods for studying \\\e a|)ologla of individuals with 
methods for examining the Vhotqrlcal behaviors of collectlvfties. 
^ch a method was devised ft^omblnlng the Ware and Llnkugel 
(1973) factors of apologia ^lenlal. bolstering, differentiation, 
and transcendence) with the Cox (1974) characterizations oi 
collective t>ehavlor-^t>ellef In rhetorical efficacy, movement 
goals, change agents and their related constituencies (audi- 
ences), source credibility, and message construction. 

The historical self Image of the AFL was found to be that 
<d an organization devoted to American democratic capitalism 
and to the protection and advancement of the skilled worker. 
Further, the AFL saw itself as traditionally and philosophically 
anti-communist. The public Image of the AFL was that erf an 
organisation imbedded In the American lalx)r movement. Pub- 
licly, all labor organizations were seen as devoted to disrupt- 
ing, the economy through demands for higher wages, strikes, 
and organizing activities among non-union workers. Also,^the 
public could point to "known* commOnists In the labor move- 
ment; therefore, all unionists were percelvted as communists. 
By the year 1945, the self image and public Image of the AFL 
reached a point of maximum differentiation. The AFL saw 
itself as dedicated to American principles. The public saw all 
labor unions as a threat to economic stability and national 
aaourlty. To correct^thls mismatching of self and public image, 
AFL leaders spoke out on behalf of their organization. 

Three periods of AFL apologia were Identified in this rhe- 
torical self-defense. Between 1945 and 1950, AFL speakers 
attempted to respond directly to the charges by denying tham. 
With the advent of McCarthylsm, the focus of AFL arguments- 
tioa changed as speaker^ attempted to redefine the organiia-^ | 
tion's image between 1951 and 1955. Finally, as the AFL pre- 
pared to merge with the CK), AFL speaker Meany strove to 
reaffirm the value of all organized labor to the nation In 1995 
and 1956. . ^ 

This study suggests that, in a rhetorical situation where an 
organization has been accused of l>eing a threat to the society 
of which It is a paH, It will engage in apologetic speaking to ^ 
resolve belief dilemmas slnoilar to that which an Individual 
would undertake. The AFL conducted an apologetic campaign 
and met with partial success; key opinion leaders In society, 
industry, and government accepted the AFL's re establishment 
of Its image as a worthwhile mamber ol aoclsty. 
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A STUDY OF Ml) SHIH'S RHETORICAL DISCOURSE* ON TllE 
CHINESE LITERAltY REVOLUTION: 1915 20 Order No 8008426 

Wh, Shui UN. Pii D BoH'lini Grren State Unhenity^ 1979 275pp 

hi the Ijteitry Revoluiion, which maiked a very wupoiuiu iiulcsioiic in 
modern Chinese history. I hi Shih. an outstanding sc holar, siia eeded in 
subsiituimg the vemacula; for the k)ng estabhshrd and highly reflned 
dassical style of wntmg llie old ways had bea>ine an meflu-ient m^um 
for modern tommgnicaiion lliis study ^naly/cd tlie ideational proce*! in 
which Hu dnectcd his rhetoncal discourses toward the audience and ihe 
rcvolutionaiy opertiion by which he adjusted the atidience to his ideas 

.The study coi^cluded that ihe nature of Hu Shih's discourses was ^ 
"inslrumeniar* in Dewey's meaning of the word His achicvemeiU wis in 
the changing of the Imguisuc tool He did not create a literary tool. His 
rationale was built on a historical evolutionary theory whi^ maintained that 
language and literature are a function of the time in whldi they are used 
The ascertainable sources of his ideas are traced loConf\iciani<;in. Ibsenism 
as well as the thoughts of Darwin. Huxley, and Dewey Particularly relevant 
to the Literary Revolution were Hu's speech backgrotind and his use of 
gradualism It was fijrther found that the significance of Hu's discourses wai 
aoi confined to lantuate and hteiature. The linguistic cogntuve dissoqance, 
that Hu had aroused in the audience, was psycho-sodo-cultural and would 
affect thfe ftjture transfonnation of the whole Chinese linguistic symbolic 
system. 
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